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As a contribution to history, the book presents little or nothing that 
is new, and it deals only incidentally with some of the more important 
movements of the navy in Manila Bay in 1898. There are perhaps 
many who will regard some of the writer's opinions as rather heretical. 
For instance, he sees in Admiral Dewey's famous victory more indica- 
tion of Spanish error of judgment than of superior American skill and 
valor. He says that "if the Spaniards had placed their fleet where it 
would have been supported by Manila's guns (the shore batteries) they 
would have sunk every American ship". To a similar cause he at- 
tributes the comparatively easy victory of the American troops on 
shore. Thus, he states that the Spanish captain-general, with 13,000 
disciplined troops, "allowed 10,000 American troops to land in open 
barges, within range of his artillery, without firing a shot; and he 
waited until they had built good intrenchments, within a thousand yards 
of Fort San Antonio, before he made it at all inconvenient for them". 
He reaches the conclusion, in which many military and naval men will 
concur, that if military power depended upon guns and fortifications 
and ships alone, " Manila would not have been taken, and the little 
American fleet would have been disastrously repulsed". 

But the book is, on the whole, decidedly readable, and that appears 
to be its principal purpose. It gives the reader little glimpses of life 
aboard vessels, with which few are familiar; gives little sketches of 
battles on shore; gives a picture of a little gunboat, and another of a 
clumsy monitor, in struggle with a stormy sea ; and takes us into strange 
ports which few of us visit. Here and there, a paragraph borders on 
the highly dramatic, as does the description of the night march of the 
regiment past the Hotel Oriente, and there are, scattered throughout the 
pages, touches of both pathos and humor. 

Albert G. Robinson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Lexique de Geographie Ancienne. Par Maurice Besnier, Professeur 
a l'Universite de Caen. Avec une Preface de R. Cagnat, Membre de 
l'lnstitut, Professeur au College de France. [Nouvelle Collection a 
l'Usage des Classes, XXX.] (Paris, C. Klincksieck, 1914, pp. xvii, 
893.) This useful little volume, by a scholar already well known for 
such interesting books as Les Catacombes de Rome, hardly needed to 
be vouched for by Cagnat. A pendant to Goyau's Chronologie, it gives 
with succinctness (which is greater in the case of well-known places) 
under each place a reference to the Atlas Antiquus of van Kempen, its 
modern name, its history and development, a statement as to whether 
there are ruins, and finally the most important references to Greek and 
Latin authors, to inscriptions in the CIG., IG., and CIL., and to Head's 
Historia Numorum for coins. At the end is a convenient table of 
modern names. The information exists in other larger dictionaries, like 
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those of Smith, Pauly, De-Vit, Pape, in Kiepert, and elsewhere ; but the 
student of ancient history can here quickly find a concise account 
Many names, including all geographical divisions, such as tribes and 
demes, are omitted. Though most of the other omissions, like those of 
Nesus and Teutlussa and Messa in the Cyrenaica, are unimportant, 
students of the Persian Wars will certainly consider serious that of the 
island Psyttaleia; and the student of Asia Minor misses Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, Attoudda, and many others. No references are given to im- 
portant monographs on particular places, where one can find more 
detailed information, such as Magoffin's Praeneste, Hasluck's Cyskus, 
Robinson's Sinope, etc. References for inscriptions are very incom- 
plete ; so for Sinope, Cyrene, and Sardis, none to the American Journal 
of Archaeology; for Priene, Magnesia, Pergamum, Ephesus, Delphi, 
none to the volumes of inscriptions from these places. For Lesbus 
why refer to the antiquated CIG., 2166 ff., instead of IG., XII. 2? 
For Delus we already have IG., XL 2. Why mention Terpander, 
Sappho, Hellanicus, Theophrastus, and not Alcaeus under Lesbus? 
Why refer to excavations at Pergamum, Miletus, Priene, Delphi, Delus, 
Epidaurus, but not to the American excavations at Eretria, Corinth, 
Cyrene, and Sardis, where there are no remains to-day of an amphi- 
theatre, where the ruins have not been covered by the alluvial deposits 
of the Hermus, but by earthquakes and earth washed down from the 
Acropolis and by the Pactolus, where reference should be made to the 
great temple of Artemis, which has now been completely excavated? 
Why not refer to Furtwangler's excavations at Aegina, to Wiegand's at 
Samos, to Herzog's at Cos, to Halbherr's at Gortyna, and to Hogarth's 
important excavation of the Artemisium at Ephesus, which Besnier 
says was excavated by Wood, 1863-1874? A book of this kind neces- 
sarily has many misprints, such as the placing of Abonotichus to the 
east instead of the west of Sinope, and " Arocorinthus " for Acroco- 
rinthus (p. 234), as well as wrong references, which it is useless to 
tabulate. But there should not be as many in one section as under 
Tibur, where we have Catullus, XLII. for XLIV.; Tac. Ann., XIV. 
12, for XIV. 22; Ptol., III. i. 58, for 54; CIL., XIV. 494 for 495. 

David M. Robinson. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Third Series, volume 
VII. (London, the Society, 1913, pp. vii, 261.) The current volume of 
Transactions is hardly to be reckoned in interest or importance in the 
first rank of those issued by the Royal Historical Society. The address 
of the president, Archdeacon Cunningham, treats of the gilds and trade 
incorporations of the Scottish towns, with some reference also to Eng- 
lish towns. He adds an interesting appendix on medieval architectural 
designing, in which he inclines to the opinion that the working design 
was more often a model than a drawing. Professor Firth reviews the 
development of the study of the seventeenth century, from histories 
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that are almost contemporary down to Gardiner, including also a sketch 
of the increasing publication of sources during the same period. Mr. 
C. K. Webster describes the leading part which Castlereagh played at 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815, in the settlement of the Polish- 
Saxon question, with long excerpts from the despatches which passed 
between him and the cabinet at home. Mr. J. E. S. Green also discusses 
the diplomacy of Castlereagh with reference to the conference of 1822, so 
closely associated with the original proclamation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and shows that the collapse of British diplomacy at Verona was 
not due to any fault of Castlereagh's. Mr. Alfred Anscombe, whose 
studies in Anglo-Saxon chronology are well known, carries back the 
pedigree of Earl Godwin, and therefore of King Harold, to "the right 
line of Cerdic", tracing it to King Ethelred, the brother of Alfred. 
The names of two generations in the line, the grandson and the great- 
grandson of the king, are wanting, but the evidence seems notwith- 
standing to make the pedigree highly probable. Mr. V. B. Redstone 
has collected a good many facts as to the use of mercenaries and the 
movements of Henry of Lancaster during the first three years of the 
reign of Edward III., but they are presented in somewhat unorganized 
form. Professor James F. Willard, of the University of Colorado, gives 
the results of his studies in the history of those forms of medieval taxa- 
tion which are known as fifteenths and tenths, especially between 1290 
and 1332. The paper is chiefly descriptive, giving most detail on the 
method and content of assessments and on the evidence of corruption on 
the part of the collectors. It is made clear that these taxes were taxes 
on personal property and not income taxes, that a considerable body of 
property was omitted from the assessment, and that bribery and pecula- 
tion were general and almost unconcealed. The assessment of 1334 is 
that which becomes permanent. Mr. Egerton Beck distinguishes the 
order of the Holy Cross (the- Crutched Friars) from other orders and 
traces the history of their introduction into England, not in 1244 as 
maintained by some but in 1248. 

Chartularium Imolense. By S. Gaddoni and G. Zaccherini. In two 
volumes. (Rome, M. Bretschneider, 1912, pp. xiii, 616; xx, 531.) 
This is a collection of documents made by the editors. They limited 
their search for material to the archives located in Imola and selected 
therefrom only charters issued previous to the thirteenth century. With 
a field thus narrowed they secured the large number of 781 documents, 
of which two date from the tenth century, thirty-two from the eleventh, 
and the remainder from the twelfth. About fifty of the documents are 
grants of privileges by imperial, papal, and other authorities to the town 
of Imola or its churches, or relate to ecclesiastical causes, municipal 
affairs, and a few miscellaneous subjects; the remainder are grants of 
land and wills for the most part made to or by the several churches of 
Imola. Many of the former have been published elsewhere, but with 
few exceptions the latter are printed for the first time. 
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The editors were actuated by a spirit of local patriotism in the production 
of these volumes, but their work has been executed in accordance with 
the best principles of cosmopolitan scholarship. The documents are 
printed in full. Each is preceded by a brief statement of the nature of 
the contents and followed by notes which supply the necessary critical 
apparatus. The documents from each repository are grouped together, 
in order that those relating to the same subject may not be separated, 
but at the end of the second volume there is a summary of all the docu- 
ments arranged chronologically. There is also an alphabetical list of the 
notaries mentioned, a copious index of names and places, and a glossary 
of words and forms occurring in the charters not to be found in the 
lexicons of Du Cange and Forcellini. At the end of the first volume 
there are photographic reproductions of four of the earliest charters. 

W. E. Lunt. 

Le Mouvement Theotogique du XII* Siecle: Etudes, Recherches et 
Documents. Par J. de Ghellinck, S.J. (Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 1914, 
pp. ix, 409.) This work appeals to those interested in the history of 
education and of culture in the Middle Ages no less than to the pro- 
fessed theologians. M. Ghellinck has long been engaged in research on 
the history of the sacraments in the twelfth century and has been com- 
pelled to devote much attention to problems of literary criticism in 
the absence of satisfactory studies in this field. His results have ap- 
peared from time to time in various periodicals and these articles have 
been subjected to thorough revision, supplied with an elaborate apparatus 
of notes and references dealing with the whole intellectual movement 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, and combined into an ex- 
ceedingly interesting history of these aspects of the twelfth century and 
their antecedents. The author's interest centres about the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard as summing up the development of the past and form- 
ing the point of departure for the theological development of the later 
Middle Ages. A clear resume of the contributions of the Carolingian 
renaissance and the two following centuries is followed by a full and 
just account of Abelard's place in the history of thought, his methods 
and their influence on the Sentences. The work of the Lombard is then 
considered and its content, method, and triumph over opposing tend- 
encies of the time described. The third chapter deals fully with the 
little known canonist Gandulph of Bologna and the relation of his 
Sentences to those of Peter Lombard, especially the question of priority 
between the two. M. Ghellinck proves that the work of Peter preceded 
that of his contemporary and served as a model for it. In the fourth 
chapter is discussed the spread of John of Damascus's writings through 
the West and their influence on the thought of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The fifth and last chapter shows the relation between canon 
law and theology and the mutual assistance they rendered in solving 
the great intellectual problem of the Middle Ages, the reconciliation of 
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the conflicting authority of antiquity. It is the solution of this problem 
as worked out by Abelard, Gratian, and Peter Lombard that forms the 
fundamental idea of the book. The exhaustive references and citations 
make it a storehouse of information for the intellectual history of the 
period. 

A. C. H. 

Diocesis Wyntoniensis, Registrum Johannis de Pontissara. Pars 
prima. [The Canterbury and York Society, part XXXIIL] (London, 
the Society, 1913, pp. 128.) 

Diocesis Herefordensis, Registrum Thome de Charlton. Edited by 
William W. Capes, M.A., Canon of Hereford. [The Canterbury and 
York Society, part XXXIV.] (London, the Society, 1913, pp. vii, 244.) 

Lincoln Episcopal Records in the Time of Thomas Cooper, S.T.P., 
Bishop of Lincoln, A. D. 1571 to A. D. 1584. Edited by C. W. Foster, 
M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Timberland and Canon of Lincoln. [The Canter- 
bury and York Society, extra part.] (London, the Society, 1913, 1912- 
1 9 I 3» PP- xxiv, 447.) The useful records of medieval bishops are con- 
tinued in the first two of these publications of the Canterbury and York 
Society. They include the usual instances of appointments, dispensa- 
tions, ordinations, grants of appropriation, and all the varied judicial, 
administrative, and financial activities of two English bishops of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries respectively. Scarcely an aspect of 
life within their dioceses fails to leave its record, and there are in 
addition many traces of their relations with the papal centre of the 
Church. 

The third volume is published as an extra part in the series and 
differs from former publications of this society and from most episcopal 
registers so far published in coming from the sixteenth century. Not- 
withstanding the interest of the Reformation period, there is much less 
documentary material concerning the ordinary life of the Church avail- 
able than there is for earlier centuries. This record of the diocese of 
Lincoln during the middle years of Elizabeth's reign 1 is therefore all the 
more welcome. It is the first-fruits of an agreement for exchange of 
material between the Canterbury and York Society and the Lincoln 
Record Society. Although Bishop Cooper was the butt of one of the 
liveliest and most scurrilous of the Martin Marprelate tracts, he seems 
to have been a moderate, intelligent, and laborious prelate, one of the 
best of the Elizabethan bishops. The two libri cleri which make up the 
most interesting part of this, volume give testimony to the need for all 
the efforts of the bishop to lift a quite appreciable part of his clergy 
to any respectable degree of learning or piety. The volume contains 
also lists of admissions and ordinations, transfers of advowsons, resigna- 
tions, and evidences of the actual working of the Elizabethan church 
system in the entries in the bishop's register. 

E. P. C. 
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Magna Carta: a Commentary on the Great Charter of King John. 
With an Historical Introduction. By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., 
LL.B., D.Phil., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History, University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. (Glasgow, James MacLehose and Sons, 
1914, pp. xvii, 530.) In the second edition of this work which we now 
have before us, 

an endeavor has been made [to quote the words of the author], by 
severe condensation, to find room . . . for whatever seemed relevant and 
of permanent value in this mass of new material [i. e., that appearing 
since the first edition in 1905], without sacrificing anything of impor- 
tance contained in the first edition. . . . the whole work has been recast ; 
hardly a page, either of Commentary or of Historical Introduction, re- 
mains as originally written. . . . 

The new material will be found mainly (1) in the portions of the 
Introduction treating respectively of scutages, the Coronation Charter of 
Henry I., the juridical nature of Magna Carta, its contemporary and 
permanent effects on constitutional development, its reissues by Henry 
III., and the nature of the so-called "unknown charter" of John; and 
(2) in chapters 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, 25, 27, 34, 38, 39 and 61 of the 
Commentary. 

Occasion was taken in the review of the first edition in 1905 (Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XI. 137-138) to make various unfavorable 
criticisms; e. g., upon the lack of attention shown by the author to the 
American literature bearing upon the subject; the neglect of Lieber- 
mann's collation of the texts of the Coronation Charter of Henry I.; 
the omission of the definitive edition of Magna Carta of 1225. We are 
now happy to testify that these strictures no longer apply. One might 
to be sure interpose objections here and there, as in the case of the 
author's treatment of Professor Adams's views upon the omission of 
tallage in ch. xn. ; but as a whole the edition is much improved and the 
author deserves congratulations upon his successful presentation of a 
difficult subject. 

We note, in closing, that the Carnegie Trustees for the Universities 
of Scotland made a grant towards the expenses of the edition. 

Henry L. Cannon. 

Cartulaire de l'£glise Saint-Lambert de Liege. Publie par fidouard 
Poncdet, Conservateur des Archives de l'fitat a Mons. Tome V. [Acad- 
emie Royale de Belgique.] (Brussels, Kiessling et Cie., 1913, pp. 764.) 
This volume contains analyses of 3487 documents dating from 1390 to 
1797, eighteen documents printed in full, and a copious index of proper 
names. The rich and varied materials are primarily of interest for the 
history of Liege, but also cast light on many aspects of the ecclesiastical 
and secular history of the papacy, France, the Empire, Austria, the 
Netherlands, and Flanders. M. Poncelet, who takes up the editorial 
task with this volume, has added greatly to the completeness of the col- 
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lection by the utilization of several sources not used by the editors of the 
preceding volumes. Because of his silence with regard to any change, 
we may perhaps assume that he has adhered to the intention of the 
former editors to make the work a collection of the now scattered 
documents which once belonged to the dean and chapter of Liege (I. 
xxvi-lii), but he supplies no explanation of the nature and history of 
the new sources, or of their relations to the sources previously used. 
The new editor has also substituted analyses in French for the full 
texts given in the first four volumes. Since the writer of this notice has 
been unable to consult the originals, he cannot judge of the quality of 
these analyses. In quantity, however, they vary considerably. Some 
documents are passed by with a bare indication of the nature of their 
contents. Such an entry, for example, as "Texte du serment des 
chatelains, batonniers, allodiaux, du costre de Liege, des f ermeteurs " 
(3953), can scarcely be regarded as an analysis. Whoever might be 
interested in the terms of the oath would still have to refer to the 
original. But I do not wish to convey the impression that the work is a 
mere inventory. The majority of the analyses may be compared favor- 
ably with those in other works edited on the same plan, and nearly all 
documents of more than local interest are thus analyzed. 

W. E. Lunt. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, 
1675-1677. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by Clement Edwards 
Pike, F. R. Hist. S. [Camden, Third Series, vol. XXIV.] (London, the 
Society, 1913, pp. xv, 162.) The material for unravelling the tangled 
skein of Restoration politics is slowly, too slowly, finding its way to 
print. We have long lacked the most essential matter for the elucida- 
tion of the difficult period between the end of the Second Dutch War 
and the Popish Plot, which is but partially supplied by the appearance 
of the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic; scattered contributions 
such as are contained in the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports ; 
and the collateral evidence of such publications as the new edition of 
Burnet. For a student of the reign of Charles II., therefore, the ap- 
pearance of this volume of Essex Papers is a particularly welcome 
event, however he may regret its limitations. Nearly twenty-five years 
ago Mr. Airy edited for the Camden Society what was known as 
"Essex Papers, volume I., 1672-1679". The title, as everyone who 
has consulted the volume knows, was misleading, as the book covered 
only the period from April, 1672, to April, 1675, and no second part has 
ever appeared. This, with Essex's letters of 1675, published as long 
ago as 1770-1773 in three editions, comprises virtually all material 
accessible in print from the letter-books of Arthur Capel which cover 
the years 1672-1677 (B. M., Stowe MSS.) ; and, despite the statement 
of the present editor who has not included in this collection the 1675 
letters printed a century and a half ago, the volume containing them 
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is not usually nor easily attainable. Mr. Pike has begun his labors with 
the unpublished letters, the first of which is dated April 27, 1675, and 
has printed a selection extending to June, 1677. With few exceptions 
communications relating to foreign countries have been omitted, to- 
gether with most of Sir William Temple's correspondence, chiefly 
referring to the Nymwegen negotiations — omissions which to some 
minds will seem peculiarly tantalizing. Nevertheless, this publication 
puts at our disposal a considerable amount of new or corroborative 
material, the intrigue to remove Essex, the manoeuvres of Danby, de- 
scribed from two very opposite points of view, the violent disturbances 
in Parliament accompanying the first set engagements between the newly 
organized court and country parties over the issues of foreign politics, 
and the quarrels between the Houses, together with much material for 
the situation and administration of Ireland at this time. These all add 
to our comprehension even though they reveal no startling new facts, 
and for this we may be thankful. Fortunately, too, Mr. Pike's concep- 
tion of an index is a great advance on that of Mr. Airy, and though we 
might desire considerable expansion of many notes and the inclusion 
of more material, we may well be grateful for this book and hope for the 
speedy appearance of Temple's letters whose publication in some form 
is hinted at in the preface. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Quakers in Great Britain and America: the Religious and Polit- 
ical History of the Society of Friends from the Seventeenth to the 
Twentieth Century. By Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. (New York, 
Los Angeles, London, The Neuner Company, 1913, pp. 669.) Dr. 
Holder, chiefly a writer on natural history, has aimed at producing a 
popularly written, well illustrated, condensed history of Quakerism as 
a whole, from the birth of George Fox to the present time. His book 
has. interesting illustrations and has been prepared with industry and 
zeal; but it is not marked by learning or by insight, or an orderly pre- 
sentation, or an adequate sense of proportion. It is in fact a hasty, 
amateurish, and uncritical compilation. 

William Godwin (1756-1836). Par Henri Roussin. (Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie., 1913, pp. vii, 336.) In this monograph, which is dedi- 
cated to Bergson, M. Roussin undertakes to trace the subjective mental 
development of Godwin. He makes no attempt to determine the in- 
fluence of others on Godwin or the influence of Godwin on the writers 
who came after him. He is ready to admit that it is impossible to dis- 
cover in Godwin's work a single idea that is original with him (p. 167) . 
The author merely sets for himself the task of finding out why Godwin 
should have rejected other ideas and have accepted those that were set 
forth in Political Justice. The explanation, M. Roussin concludes, lies 
in the fact that Godwin carried his Calvinistic Protestantism to its 
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logical conclusion. " Godwin is a logical Protestant. It is of no im- 
portance that at the age of thirty he lost his faith" (p. 175). In other 
words, M. Roussin believes, without troubling himself much about the 
difficulties in establishing such a thesis, that the anarchistic doctrines of 
Godwin are inherent in Calvinism. The French Revolution, therefore, 
had no further influence on Godwin than to stimulate him and to urge 
him on to the conclusions latent in his Protestant beliefs. 

In order to show how the French Revolution played this limited 
part in shaping Godwin's views, M. Roussin thought it worth while to 
include in his study a chapter on England and the French Revolution. 
In this chapter and in other parts of the book as well the author gives 
evidence of a decided unfamiliarity with conditions in England in that 
period. He speaks of Burke, for example, as a " partisan d'une reforme 
electoral" (p. 52). Again, he boldly asserts that Pitt instigated a plot 
which resulted in the riots at Birmingham in 1791, a view to which 
none of the authorities quoted by M. Roussin assents. 

M. Roussin seems to have had trouble with his English names. 
"Greeve" appears in one place for Greene (p. 65), and one wonders 
why Sir Philip Francis should be called "Philippe" (p. 53), even in a 
French monograph, or why the author of the Utopia should appear as 
"Morus" (p. 169). There seems to be no very good reason why the 
author should in every case translate the names of the English political 
societies to which he refers. But, having adopted the policy of trans- 
lating pretty much everything, there would seem to be little excuse for 
the appearance on the same page of both the French and the English 
versions of the title of Godwin's principal work, with no apparent 
reason for the difference except the author's good pleasure. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

Das Befreiungsjahr 181 3: aus den Akten des Geheimen Staats- 
archivs. Herausgegeben von Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. (Berlin, 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1913, pp. xix, 460.) This book on 
1813 was made by copying excerpts from those sections of the Prussian 
archives which contain reports to Hardenberg, who was official head of 
numerous departments, and from reports from Blucher's headquarters, 
and from the military governments between Elbe and Vistula. The 337 
letters, reports, reprints from newspapers, etc., are arranged in strictly 
chronological order. The intention to emphasize economic conditions, 
fluctuations of public opinion, the course of battles and campaigns, is 
revealed, not by the arrangement, but by the fact that the reader can 
find more documents on these topics. Considering the want of system 
in grouping material and the strict limitation to the archival material 
from certain government departments, the results are rather better than 
one might expect, but hardly an equivalent for the labor required of the 
general reader for whom, strange as it may seem, this book is intended. 
From the mass of undifferentiated material one can winnow out those 
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documents which breathe the spirit of the Prussian people in 1813. It 
is the story often told of offers of money, horses, grain, cloth for uni- 
forms, and even wedding rings; of the rush to arms to drive out the 
French, girls offering to enlist (no. 55), or urged by zealous patriots to 
refuse to kiss the swains who do not fight the oppressor (no. 37) ; the 
bishop of the Moravians offering the services of his flock; nobles offer- 
ing to raise companies and asking only arms and governmental support. 
The picture is not without its shadows, e. g., the decree against the 
father who would not let his son enlist, the Westphalian masses waiting 
to see which way victory inclined, the timidity in Berlin, the terrors and 
alarms at the merest rumors until after Leipzig. There are interesting 
reports on the fate of Lutzow's corps (nos. 149, 150, 153), and eleven 
documents tell in a fragmentary way the story of Gross-Gorschen, and 
thirteen give a stirring contemporary picture of the battle in and around 
Leipzig. The most vigorous documents are from the pen of Blucher. 
The last one in the volume reports his crossing the Rhine at Caub and 
closes, " ich muss schlissen, der Schlaff dringt mit gewald uf mich ein ". 
I should judge that Pflugk-Harttung had given no serious attention 
to the questions of exclusion and arrangement, but had rather armed 
his assistants with scissors and paste and then let them exploit the great 
mass of material upon which he has based his excellent volumes on this 
period. The result is another centennial volume on 1813 which would 
have been twice as serviceable if it had been half as bulky. 

Guy Stanton Ford.. 

La Reine Hortense en Exil. Par Ch. Gailly de Taurines. (Paris, 
Hachette et Cie., 1914, pp. 312.) The lives of the various members of 
the Bonaparte family will always appeal to those who like their history 
highly seasoned. The fugacity of fortune is so well exemplified in 
them that the most impenitent moralist is satisfied to let the facts pro- 
duce their own sobering impression, without any re-enforcement from 
himself, and this is a considerable gain. 

Hortense Beauharnais was the daughter of a viscount who was 
guillotined during the Revolution, was herself apprenticed to a dress- 
maker during the Terror, shortly became a princess, then Queen of 
Holland, and, after Waterloo, passed into a life of exile which was to 
last twenty-two years, ended only by her death in 1837 at her favorite 
residence, the chateau of Arenenberg on the shores of Lake Constance. 

The account of these years, given in this book, is interesting, slight, 
graceful, and artistic, like the Queen of Holland herself, and is, like 
her, not very deep. The author's style is gently but pervasively senti- 
mental, with just the touch of melancholy that is appropriate to the 
subject. Instructive, though by no means novel, are the evidences of 
the ingratitude of men toward their benefactors, and the saving loyalty 
of the few. Amusing, as always, are the revelations of the more than 
mortal fatuity of the political police of the Metternichian period, its 
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incredible talent for the discovery of mare's nests. When Hortense 
wished to take the whey cure in Appenzell the chanceries of Europe 
were moved, if not rocked, and a lively interchange of their perturba- 
tions, suspicions, premonitions showed how shallow the human mind 
can be, under provocation and favorable circumstances. In the name of 
the Prophet — figs! is one's natural exclamation when one reads this 
account of the petty persecutions of a woman who never took life au 
grand tragique, who asked only to live quietly in sunshine or in shade, 
who had no remote velleity to overthrow the work of the Congress of 
Vienna, but who wished merely to be permitted to enjoy in peace her 
sketching and her music and her poetry and her son Louis, familiarly 
called " Oui-oui " in his early years, and later redoubtable as Napo- 
leon III. 

A readable and pleasing book into the making of which some 
scholarship and much literary art have entered. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

The Power of Ideals in American History. By Ephraim Douglass 
Adams, Ph.D., Professor of History, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. (New Haven, Yale University Press, London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1913, pp. xiii, 159.) The lectures 
printed in this book were delivered on the Dodge Foundation at Yale 
University, which assigns to succeeding lecturers the general topic of 
" The Responsibilities of Citizenship ". In this instance the author, as 
a professional historian, has appropriately selected for examination 
certain ideals which he conceives to have been notably influential in the 
course of American history, namely, nationality, anti-slavery, manifest 
destiny, religion, and democracy. In each case he has sought to prove, 
in opposition to current doctrines of economic determinism, the efficacy 
in politics of distinctly ideal motives. He points out, for instance, that 
such a political catchword as the " American system ", though employed 
to promote the material advantage of certain sections and classes, could 
be useful only in so far as it appealed to the rising sentiment of 
nationality among many voters, who were conscious of no tangible 
economic interest in protection. In dealing with "anti-slavery", the 
religious and idealistic character of the agitation is insisted upon. The 
spread of that movement was in opposition to the " immediate economic 
interest" of the North which demanded peaceful commerce with the 
slave-holding South; "and it is the obvious economic interest, not the 
basic one, that makes itself felt in political action". 

The author is by no means an unqualified apologist for "manifest 
destiny"; but he seems to be on debatable ground in claiming that 
" No economic basis whatever can be found for it after the annexation 
of Texas ". Another- chapter contains a sympathetic and just apprecia- 
tion of the social service rendered by the home missionaries in the 
Middle West. 
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There are some questionable generalizations. It is doubtful whether 
the South as a whole " held the theory of a democracy of wise men, 
that is, in practice, of an intellectual aristocracy, directly opposed to 
the Northern ideal of a government of average men ". How would 
such a formula apply, let us say, to the Massachusetts of Webster and 
Choate, as against the Democrats of Texas or Tennessee? It is hard 
to reconcile Professor Adams's insistence on the "lack of any feeling 
that democratic government was at stake", in the Civil War, with cer- 
tain familiar passages of Lincoln's message to Congress in July, 1861. 

Though many of the illustrations are familiar, some are distinctly 
fresh, and the generalizations, even when debatable, are suggestive. 
On the whole, one feels that the author has known how to be patriotic 
without being unscientific. He has no quarrel with the economic his- 
torian per se, whose real services are fully recognized. 

Evarts B. Greene, 

Forerunners and Competitors of the Pilgrims and Puritans, or Nar- 
ratives of Voyages made by Persons other than the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans of the Bay Colony to the Shores of New England during the First 
Quarter of the Seventeenth Century, 1601-1625, with especial Reference 
to the Labors of Captain John Smith in Behalf of the Settlement of 
New England. Edited for the New England Society of Brooklyn by 
Charles Herbert Levermore, Ph.D., Professor of History, Adelphi 
College. In two volumes. (Brooklyn, the Society, 1912 [1913], pp. xi, 
I_ 3 8 7. x . 389-852.) These two handsome volumes have been printed 
by the New England Society of Brooklyn solely for gratuitous distribu- 
tion among its present and future members. As no copies will be placed 
on the market, some of the ordinary reasons for reviewing the book are 
wanting. But such volumes are usually, after a time, procurable to a 
limited extent by libraries and individuals, and these in particular are so 
good and so useful that their merits should be known. There is no 
doubt that early New England history has been written too much in one 
manner, that is, by concentrating attention on the Pilgrims and the main, 
stream of Puritain migration to the Bay, and neglecting the settlements 
independent of these, and the background of preceding exploration and 
attempted colonization. Any one who remembers the pleasurable im- 
provement of horizon he got from reading Mr. Charles Francis Adams's 
chapters on "The Settlement of Boston Bay" will enjoy, on a larger 
scale, Dr. Levermore's series of narratives of early visits to the New 
England coast in general. Beginning with Gosnold's voyage, he prints 
both Brereton's and Archer's narratives, and Purchas's voyage of Pring. 
Then follows the first book of Champlain, from the Prince Society's 
translation, and the fourth book of racy, open-air Lescarbot, from the 
contemporary translation of Pierre Erondelle, but with that translator's 
numerous omissions supplied. The Champlain Society's version was not 
yet available. Rosier's narrative and that of Davies, supplemented by 
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Strachey, follow. The second volume contains the narratives of Juet, 
Argall, Biard (tr. Thwaites), Lescarbot (fifth book), Dernier, Levett, 
and Phineas Pratt, the sixth book of Captain John Smith's Generall 
Historie of Virginia, and his Advertisements for Unexperienced Planters. 
Most of these exist already in modern editions, but many are now hard 
to procure, and it is a distinct advantage to have them all brought 
together in one book, where they can tell a continuous story. This is 
particularly true of Captain John Smith, whose contributions to New 
England history commonly receive less attention than they should have. 
Dr. Levermore's notes are adequate, and his introductions, though in 
the well-worked field of early New England history not much that is 
positively new can be said, are accurate, judicious, and informing. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume 
XIV. Transactions, 1911-1913. (Boston, the Society, 1913, pp. xvii, 
447.) The Colonial Society of Massachusetts is one of those local 
organizations of which there are all too few in this country, in which a 
group of gentlemen, with scholarly tastes and real interest in historical 
matters, meet a half-dozen times in the year for the purpose of hearing 
and discussing the papers prepared for the occasion and " inspiring 
among [their] members a spirit of fellowship based upon a proper 
appreciation of . . . [their] common ancestry". The volume under 
review carries out precisely the purpose of the society. Its contents 
are of interest rather to the antiquarian than to the historian, as may 
readily be shown by a reading of the table of contents. The material 
here collected is of several varieties. For example — there are short 
papers intended to clear up misinformation or incorrect interpretation, 
as are Professor Kittredges's notes on Lady Holworthy and the Dis- 
senting Clergy, and his paper on Cotton Mather's Election into the 
Royal Society. There are longer papers of interest to students of edu- 
cation in the colonies — of which an especially interesting one is Mr. 
Foster's on the Burning of Harvard Hall in 1764, with its accompanying 
documents; and Mr. Matthews's contribution on the attendance at An- 
dover Academy of the great-nephews of President George Washington. 
Still another variety is illustrated in the able critical study by Professor 
Greenough on John Dunton's Letters from New England, in which the 
sources of Dunton's information are set forth in scholarly fashion, with 
notes. These examples show the general character of a volume which 
has much of value for the historian whose primary interest is in local 
history, and who especially wishes to clear up controversial points. The 
index is admirable, and the whole volume is a beautiful piece of book- 
making. 

Lois Kimball Mathews. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1605-1606, 1606- 
1607, 1608, 1600, 1700-1702. Edited by H. R. Mcllwaine. (Richmond, 
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Virginia, 1913, pp. liii, 414.) Mr. Mcllwaine's stately series of volumes 
proceeds at the excellent rate of rather more than one per annum, for 
the first, containing the last journals of the House of Burgesses for the 
years just before the Revolution, appeared in 1905, and the present is 
the eleventh. It presents the official records of five assemblies, and of 
ten sessions. Most of them were short, but several were important. 
Sessions of the Burgesses in war-time were likely to be important, be- 
cause of the special taxes requisite, and several of these sessions were 
occupied with King William's War and the attempt to secure aid for 
New York, or with preparations for Queen Anne's War. Andros was 
governor during the first half of the period, Nicholson during the second. 
The speakers were Philip Ludwell, Robert Carter, William Randolph, 
Robert Carter, and Peter Beverley. The first three assemblies held their 
sessions at Jamestown, the other two, after the burning of the James- 
town state-house, at the College of William and Mary in Williamsburg. 

It is impossible to dwell upon all the matters of interest in each 
session — legislation, taxation, defense of the frontiers, Indian relations, 
piracy, the building of the new capital, contested elections. But it may 
fairly be said, to any to whom this fine but expensive series is unknown, 
that the volume before us contains more material for the history of 
Virginia in these seven years, 1695-1702, than has been presented in all 
previously published books put together. The editorial introductions 
bring out much of what is important in all this. 

Even for one who is not specially interested in the events of Virginian 
history, the book presents much that is interesting to the student of 
parliamentary procedure in America. Take for instance the matter of 
standing committees. The House of Burgesses was the chief medium 
which carried over this system of procedure from the House of Com- 
mons, which in the seventeenth century possessed the device but later 
abandoned it, to the federal and state legislatures of independent 
America. In the present volume we see, fully established in regular 
operation, the Committee of Privileges and Elections (English in 
origin), the Committee of Propositions and Grievances (English), and 
the Committee of Claims. The Committee of Courts of Justice was not 
instituted till 1728. 

To the special student of old Virginia, there is also much that is 
interesting to be derived from Mr. Mcllwaine's lists of burgesses in the 
successive assemblies. The first, that of 1695, had representatives from 
twenty-three counties and Jamestown. Of these forty-seven burgesses, 
more than thirty bear names since famous in Virginia history. 

Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental Army during 
the Revolution, April, 1775, to December, 1783. By Francis B. Heit- 
man. New, revised, and enlarged edition. (Washington, the Rare 
Book Shop Publishing Company, Inc., 1914, pp. 692.) The Historical 
Register was first published in 1893 and included the names of about 
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8000 officers of the Continental army. Notwithstanding the incom- 
pleteness of the records of many of the military organizations of the 
Continental army the compiler believed that fully nine-tenths of the 
names of the Continental officers had been included, although the indi- 
vidual records of service were in many cases incomplete. Since then 
the records in the War Department have been made more accessible and 
much additional material has been gathered into the department or has 
been made available elsewhere, and although the record is still incom- 
plete, the new edition of the Register lists about 14,000 names, and indi- 
vidual records have to a considerable extent been corrected and en- 
larged. This enlargement of the record is especially noticeable in the 
cases of the Carolinas and Georgia, particularly in the statement of 
their regimental organizations. In general there are additions of iden- 
tical names, and, contrariwise, there is an occasional consolidation of 
records under a single name. One sort of comparison shows, for in- 
stance, that the Browns have increased from 75 to 102, the Joneses from 
51 to 71, and the Smiths from 121 to 166. Some new kinds of material 
have been added, particularly a list of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and a list of the general and field officers of the brigades 
and regiments encamped at Valley Forge in the winter and spring of 
1777 and 1778. There seems to be no sufficient reason for including 
in a register of the officers of the Continental army a list of the signers 
and adding their names to the biographical record, for they were not 
officers of the army. Neither do the signers bear any distinction, other 
than a purely sentimental one, from other members of the Continental 
Congress. It appears also that the compiler would have been justified 
in alphabetizing the " Schedule of the Names and Rank of most of the 
Officers of the War of Independence", reprinted from the War De- 
partment's report of 1827. It is blandly stated at the head of this 
schedule that it is arranged alphabetically, but it is far from being so. 
This is of course a minor matter. The usefulness of the work has been 
much enhanced by its greater completeness and regard for authenticity. 

Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. Volume XVII. 
Edited by Frank H. Severance. (Buffalo, published by the Buffalo 
Historical Society, 1913, pp. xxxvi, 453.) The contents of the seven- 
teenth volume of the Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society are 
of a more varied character than those of its immediate predecessors, 
which have usually dealt with some particular topic or group of kindred 
topics connected with the local history of that region. The former 
standard of excellence is well sustained. An able appreciation of the 
life and philanthropic activity of the Hon. William Pryor Letchworth 
from the pen of the late J. N. Larned is given precedence. Henry 
Ware Sprague contributes an eulogistic biographical sketch of L. G. 
Sellstedt, an artist of considerable talent. An account of the semi- 
centennial exercises of the society naturally occupies some space, and the 
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addresses delivered on that occasion at the unveiling of tablets in the 
historical building in memory of Millard Fillmore and Grover Cleveland, 
who were both citizens of Buffalo when they became presidents of the 
United States, are republished in full. The gossipy papers entitled 
Recollections of Early Buffalo, by Mrs. Julia P. Snow, Some Early 
Buffalo Characters, by Frank M. Hollister, and Memories of Early Days 
in Buffalo, by Sylvester J. Matthews, have much local interest. The 
singular document entitled the Case of Benjamin Rathbun, written by 
himself while serving a term of five years' imprisonment for forgery, is 
an elaborate plea in justification of the amazing financial transactions 
which led to his trial and conviction. 

The most valuable portion of the book in a strictly historical sense, 
comprises the documents relating to the War of 1812, printed from a 
letter-book of Sir Roger Hale Sheaffe, now owned by the Hon. James 
Hilton Manning of Albany, New York. They are 172 in number and 
fill 107 pages. Nearly all were written during Sheaffe's brief period of 
command in Upper Canada between October 13, 1812, and April 20, 
1813. Among them are copies or summaries of official letters addressed 
by him to Sir George Prevost, Generals Van Rensselaer and Smyth, 
Colonels Baynes, Procter, and Vincent, and other officers of lesser rank, 
and letters or extracts from letters received from them. Some of these 
in the original or transcript are preserved in the military correspondence 
in the Canadian Archives and have been printed before, but most of 
them, it seems almost certain, cannot be found elsewhere. They add 
materially to our knowledge of military operations at that time and the 
references they contain to other missing letters of some importance are 
suggestive and may lead to their discovery. 

The typography and binding are excellent and the volume is illus- 
trated with well-executed portraits of the board of managers and several 
deceased members. The editor has performed his task with care and 
good taste and has supplied an adequate index. 

E. A. C. 

In Freedom's Birthplace: a Study of the Boston Negroes. By John 
Daniels. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, 
pp. xiii, 496.) This is a most painstaking study of the development and 
present status of the negro in the community which led in making 
Massachusetts the first of the states to end slavery, and which, half a 
century later, became the home of The Liberator and of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. In recent years, Boston has contributed very 
large sums of money to work for the negro at the South, but has 
interested herself but little in the serious problem of the negro within 
her own borders. 

In eight or nine years of close study of the Boston negro's char- 
acteristics and progress, the writer has accumulated a great mass of 
information which he sets forth with skill and frankness. He has 
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made searching analysis of the negro's record in social construction and 
ethical growth, in the upward struggle of the negro church, and in the 
use he has made of the ballot. As to the negro's economic achievement, 
the writer finds him largely engaged in menial tasks, and is forced to the 
conclusion that " in economic opportunity the negroes, in spite of prej- 
udice, have almost as much as they on the average and collectively 
merit ". 

Aversion to the negro — an aversion which has apparently been grow- 
ing in recent years— he believes to be grounded upon a recognition of 
the negro's past and present inferiority. The deficiencies attributed to 
the negro are summed up in the fact that the negro is lacking " in funda- 
mental moral stamina". Unlike other stocks which have come to us, 
the negro has had no race pride, for the reason that as yet he has had 
little history which warrants pride. 

Mr. Daniels's studies have convinced him that the negro's present 
incapacities are those of a growing child as compared with a mature 
adult. The surest way in which he will succeed in overcoming the pre- 
vailing attitude in his disfavor will be by becoming more and not less a 
negro than he is to-day. He must come to respect himself, and to 
develop — as Mr. Robert A. Woods, in the introduction, says — capacity 
" for loyal, continuous, result-getting team-work " with men of his own 
race. Mr. Daniels insists that the negro will find the handicap of 
prejudice and discrimination growing less in proportion as he equips 
himself to render intelligent service. And the reassuring thing about 
this study is its abundant evidence that, despite his discouragements, the 
Boston negro " is laying the foundation upon which to build ". 

Escudos Primitivos de Cuba. Contribution Historica por Domingo 
Figarola-Caneda, Director de la Biblioteca Nacional de la Habana. 
(Havana, 1913, pp. 118.) In this modest volume, privately printed in 
an edition of only 300 copies, Seiior Figarola-Caneda presents, with 
illustrations, the history of the coats of arms of Cuba and of its munic- 
ipalities. The historical research is carefully done, and since the be- 
stowal of arms on a city was often an accompaniment to the bestowal 
of the more important municipal privileges, the documents quoted at 
full length have a noticeable historical value. The figures are taken 
from various sources, such as the very rare Atlas Cubano of 1841, or 
the decorations of the council-chambers of ayuntanuientos. The oldest 
seems to be that of Santa Maria del Rosario, from a paper of 1739. 
Most of them, and of the documents, are of the nineteenth century. 
The book shows striking evidence of the precarious life of historical 
materials in Cuba. The reales cedulas, preserved in Spain, are in some 
cases older (Cuba 1516, Havana 1665). 



